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ATURDAY, the tenth of March, was one of those bright days in 
the history of the rising tide of interest in the traditional 
culture of the American people in this State, for that was when 
Norman Studer’s well-organized conference on Folklore in a De- 
mocracy was held at Elisabeth Irwin High School, New York City. 
In the morning session, Harold W. Thompson discussed the 
folklore resources of upstate New York; Ben Botkin defined the 
scope and range of the folk tradition; and Charles Seeger con- 
sidered the interrelation of the oral and written traditions. In the 
afternoon we had a round table where we sought to examine very 
specifically the ways in which American folklore is being used in 
schools, on the radio, in the arts, and in the fight against prejudice 
and intolerance. In the evening, under the guidance of Private 
Alan Lomax, the talk was followed by reality. George Edwards 
came down from the Catskills and with lights and tears in his 
eyes sang us the old songs out of that seemingly endless repertoire 
of his that he learned from his father. Blind Sonny Terry from 
North Carolina played his haunting compositions on the har- 
monica — “The Fox Hunt,” “The Railroad Train,” and then a 
blues that he half sings and half plays. Oliver Edel and Lillian 
Lefkovsky played the ‘““American Suite for Cello and Piano” which 
Norman Cazden has woven so successfully from themes of Ameri- 
can folk music. And after that the Jefferson Chorus sang choral 
compositions by Haufrecht, Robinson, and others, and I was glad 
to hear again “An Alien Called Columbus.” These choral pieces 
were all derived from our folk culture, and all utilized folk themes 

for the better understanding and extension of our democracy. 
It was nearly one o'clock Sunday morning when I went to the 


subway. Curfew time had come and the places were all closed, but 
the streets and subways were full. At Forty-second Street, I came 
up from the Seventh Avenue to take the shuttle, carried along by 
the great tide that flowed from west side to east side. In the passage- 
way under the Times Building a crowd had gathered of a thousand 
people, more or less,— young and old, and black and white. At the 
far side of this crowd, next to the wall and somehow raised above 
the floor level were three colored boys playing a guitar, a fiddle, 
and a harmonica. In front of them was a little space, and a soldier 
and his girl and a sailor and his girl were jitterbugging to music 
so infectious that no sooner had I joined the crowd than my feet 
began to tap and my head began to nod in unison with the rest. 

It was a good-natured crowd — free and heartening, laughing 
under the city. When the music stopped, the sailor spoke to the 
leader of the musicians and a big grin came over his face. So they 
went into a real hoedown, and those four youngsters there in the 
heart of New York were dancing to “Old Dan Tucker.” They 
were dosie-doeing and going hands around; the feet flew, and the 
hands clapped, and we kept on laughing. And the dancers laughed 
and the musicians laughed until the guitar player, who was doing 
the calling, broke the pattern of his music to say to us very confi- 
dentially: “Friends, the cops is comin’. Give us a chance to scram.” 
And somehow, it just happened that a pathway opened up through 
the crowd, on the side opposite the approaching cops. Before they 
could get to us, the musicians had scattered and the laughter had 
departed. When the cops growled, “What's goin’ on here? Who 
do yaz think yuze are?”’ there was nothing we could have said 
which they would have understood. 

We drifted off to the shuttle, into the streets, to our thousand 
different ways, but each of us carried something with him that was 
warm and free and made of laughter. 


L.C. J. 
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ERE'S TO us!—Who’s like us?—Dom few!—They’re all dead! 
This traditional Scottish toast—and has any one collected our 
American toasts?—comes to mind as congratulations pour in. The 
author of the best-selling Treasury of American Folklore, Ben Bot- 
kin of the Library of Congress, writes: ““The N.Y.F.Q. should make 
Yorkers proud not only of their folklore but also of their folklorists. 
If we needed any proof that folklore is a human and lively experi- 
ence, this is it.” Wayland D. Hand of the California Folklore So- 
ciety says that our journal “‘is a high tribute to the skill and co- 
operation of editor and printer in producing a work that will 
delight and thrill everyone truly interested in America’s folk herit- 
age.” The Director of the South Carolina Negro Folklore Guild, 
J. Mason Brewer, says: “I am deeply impressed by its style and 
content. ... I am sure that the journal will be a stimulating influ- 
ence, not only to the folklorists of your own state.” 

Editor Frederic G. Melcher of Publishers’ Weekly tells us: “I 
had the QuaRTERLY home over the weekend and had a grand time 
with it. It is full of most enjoyable and useful material.” Editor 
E. R. Eastman of American Agriculturist is equally enthusiastic, 
and so is another distinguished leader of our farmers, H. E. Bab- 
cock of the Grange League Federation. In the same mail with 
Mr. Babcock’s letter came a subscription from the senior counsel 
of the largest life insurance company in the world. 

So, as we hoped, the lore of the Empire State is the lore of 
America, not merely the property of scholarly collectors but of 
our countrymen on the farm and in the city — north, south, east, 
and west — not to forget the men and women in national service 
who best know how to value what we all inherit. 

H. W. T. 


CATSKILL DARLING 
FACTS ABOUT A FOLK HERO 


By MORITZ JAGENDORF 


ONTICELLO up in the Catskill Mountains was a 
sleepy little place back in 1904, with all the peace and 
loveliness the name implies. The Heavenly Mountain! 

So Samuel F. and John P. Jones called the village because they 
loved Thomas Jefferson, their god of Liberty, who had called his 
home by the same blue-gleaming name. My parents sent me to the 
peaceful little village to recuperate from pneumonia, and there I 
heard about Johnny Darling for the first time. Red Jim, the driver 
and handy man of the place with whom I rode often for groceries 
and guests, would tell me tales of Johnny Caesar Cicero Darling. 
He had known him rather well and had seen him and spoken to 
him at fairs, frolics, and meetings. Two more times I came to 
Monticello and heard the Darling tales over and over again, from 
Red Jim and others. 

Then a long time passed. About four years ago, thanks to the 
generous and wholehearted encouragement of Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey, who was then editor of American Childhood, 1 decided 
to devote my time to American folk and fairy tales instead of those 
from foreign lands. Then the tales of Johnny Caesar Cicero Darl- 
ing came back to me. 

And so I journeyed once again to Monticello, the Heavenly 
Mountain, but alas! it was sadly changed. It was a thriving town! 

Businessmen said the place had made great progress. Every- 
where there was business and bustle, but that was not what I 
sought. So I went into the byways, and there I found those who 
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still lived in the homes of their parents and grandparents, and- 
whenever I mentioned the name of Johnny Caesar Cicero Darling 
there was a bright eye and a sunny smile. From them I heard the 
old tales all over again and many new ones as well. It was a joy to 
know that thriving business had not driven away the stories as 
they had rural peace and pleasures, and that these stories were 
still handed down from parents to children. 

Johnny Caesar Cicero Darling never wrote down any of his 
tales. There was precious little writing in those days in the ““Moun- 
tains in the Sky” as the Indians called the Catskills. Men and 
women were too much taken up with making their new homes 
and working. But great stories will not die with the man who tells 
them. With the help of men and women who still “knew” Johnny 
Darling and his tales, I gathered not only the tales but facts of his 
life as well. There are many empty spaces in the years, arguments 
about dates, and inaccuracies in facts. The arguments begin with 
his very birth. Four different dates are given. 

There is the census taken in Sullivan County in 1865. From 
these records Darling was born in Orange County and was then 
forty-nine years old. This sets his birth in 1816. When he entered 
the Middletown Hospital on March 17, 1884, he said he was 
seventy-four. This puts his birth in 1810. 

An entirely different story is told in the records of the Monti- 
cello Welfare Home in Sullivan County where Darling was ad- 
mitted on July 8, 1884. It reads that he was seventy-two years old 
then, which puts the date of his birth in 1812, a historic year in 
the march of America. There it tells that he was born in Scotland 
and that he came to this country in 1844, landing in New York 
City. It says further that he has been in this country for forty years 
and that he is the father of four children. It almost sounds like a 
tale Johnny concocted to befuddle the minds of the authorities of 
the institution. 

Finally there are the statements of his immediate family, his 
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grandson, and his great-grandchildren, and of records in the family 
Bible. According to these, he was born in Sullivan County in the 
year 1809, and his parents, who originally came from Scotland, had 
migrated to New York State from Connecticut. They say also that 
he eventually had two children and that he died in 1893 at the 
age of eighty-four. 

It is certain that his relatives have the correct date and place 
of his birth, and the number of the children is true. As for the date 
of his death, that is another matter. 

Darling’s parents surely came from Connecticut. Statements. 
facts related by other descendants, the roads described, all point 
to that. The present members of the Darling family say Darling's 
parents were born in this country and that the original Darlings, 
called Darnleys, came to America with a family named Tingley, 
who were among the very first settlers here. Though I tried to trace 
this fact through the Tingleys, I was not successful. 

In solemn low tones there was added to this that the Darnleys 
were related to the handsome Darnley who married the tragic 
Queen of the Scots. Years later Johnny Darling called himself and 
liked to hear himself called “Johnny Caesar Cicero Augustus Darl- 
ing, the only living heir to the throne of Scotland.” 

Johnny’s education was a very good one for those days. It is 
told that Thomas Darling carried twenty-nine pounds of books 
with him when he arrived in Sullivan County. I am very certain 
that a good Scotchman would not carry twenty-nine pounds of 
books through the wilderness of America unless he would make 
mighty good use of them. Thomas Darling must have been a man 
of good education, for a steady study of twenty-nine pounds of 
books over a period of years would give any man considerable 
knowledge. This knowledge Thomas Darling imparted to his son. 
The present family proudly tells that Johnny spoke better English 
than anyone else in the family. 

His boyhood must have been much like that of any boy in those 
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parts — mostly work around the farm. Food came from hunting and 
the earth; clothes, at the beginning, from animal skins, and later 
what could be made at home. Barefoot, of course, save in the 
wintertime; then heavy boots were worn for protection against 
cold and icy winds. 

Jubal, next to Johnny in age, was his favorite brother and like 
him in many ways. He was very agile, quite an acrobat, and a fine 
dancer of Scottish dances. He was small, with dark hair and dark 
eyes. 

The great-grandchildren of Darling remember Uncle Jubie 
entertaining the family in the house parlor on cold nights. All the 
furniture was covered with red plush; there was a rug with large 
red patterns on the floor and a lamp that had a red-glass shade. 
Among these Victorian elegancies, Uncle Jubie gave the most 
unvictorian entertainment: turning somersaults, doing hand- 
springs, turning cartwheels, and dancing the Highland fling. 
Never an injury came to the stuffed furniture, for Jubie was a 
wee bit of a man with none of the broadness of shoulders his story- 
telling brother had under his big head. 

According to the family traditions, Johnny began his story- 
telling at an early age. He would come home with unusual hunting 
tales and stories of wild exploits that had happened to him in the 
still, green woods or in the valleys and the swift creeks running like 
spiderwebs through the Catskills. Strangely enough, it would be 
found later that these tales always had a germ of truth in them. 
The boy had a natural gift for storytelling; and any incident hap- 
pening in the march of the day was a plot for a tale. 

How much he was influenced by his father’s twenty-nine 
pounds of books, or by books and almanacs he got elsewhere, is 
hard to tell. They undoubtedly freshened his mind as rain does a 
flower — but no more. He may never have heard of Munchausen, 
though some of the Darling stories resemble those of the famous 
tall-tale teller of Europe. During Darling's life boisterous tales 
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of personal strength and cunning were very popular. They incited 
his imagination for his own creations. 

Twice during his youthful days did Johnny Darling attempt to 
put his education to practical use. Once he tried to turn preacher. 
That was about 1832 and 1833. He was a member of a sect called 
in those parts the “Protestant Methodist Church.” A Reverend 
Timberman was one of the leading preachers, and a one-legged 
harness-maker by the name of Nirum Coger was one of the leading 
members as well as one of the noisiest. Mr. Coger was a poet. 
He printed that his — 

Shop was right o’er 
Opposite Nate Hammonds store. 

Darling and Coger had many disputes, as you might well under- 
stand, for both tried to be the star attraction. But Coger was a 
dependable member of society, well established in business, and 
Darling none of these. Worst of all, most of his preaching would 
somehow always turn to stories. And so blue-nosed Reverend 
Timberman forbade Darling to speak at the revival meetings. 

Once he tried his hand at teaching, for he could even recite 
the alphabet backwards, but here again his rare gift of storytelling 
was his Waterloo. He told too many tales and forgot the three R’s. 
And the farmers around Sand Pond and Shandelee Lake decided 
to throw genius to the winds and find just a good teacher. 

He tried very hard to earn more than would come from work- 
ing around farms or helping barkpeelers, for he was courting 
Martha Ann Minard, a distant relative of his. She lived in Middle- 
town in Orange County, not far from Monticello. 

She was a strong, tall, upright girl, an ardent churchgoer with 
a keen eye for the practical things of daily life. Martha Ann en- 
couraged him but wouldn't say “yes” until Johnny could earn 
enough money for a home and a little land. Being a popular story- 
teller, welcome in every place for an evening’s pleasure, was not 
enough for two to live upon. 
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At that time of his life Johnny Darling had not grown very 
much in height. He was only about five foot four or five. His eyes 
were a deep distant blue and his hair the color of ripe flax. This 
was far from the ideal man of the times when size and strength 
marked the idol and the hero. But he was clever and witty and 
most welcome wherever he went. One might almost have called 
him famous in that region, and so Martha Ann waited patiently. 

Well, the day came when Johnny earned quite a sum of money 
sending logs down the wild Willowemoc. At the end of the trip 
he went to New York City with other raftsmen from his part of 
the country, and among their adventures in the metropolis was 
a visit to one of the many fake auction places that thrived on 
unsuspecting visitors to the great wicked city. But Johnny was not 
the kind to be fooled, nor could he be untrue to his real self. 
He began bidding on a fine piece of red and blue brocaded silk. 
Such materials were very popular for fancy dresses in those days. 

As usual, the auctioneer had his stooges to run up the price. 
No matter what amount Johnny bid the fellows “planted” for the 
purpose bid higher. The auctioneer, in his black coat with a heavy 
gold chain across his waistcoat, kept on shouting: “Got four dol- 
lars, say one more and take this beautiful piece of red and blue 
brocaded silk fit for a queen. Got four, say five and it’s yours. Got 
four, say five and it’s yours.” Thereupon Johnny said “five’’ and 
the brocade was given to him with the words. ‘“The brocade, fine 
enough for the President's daughter, is yours, Sir.” 

Johnny took the material and walked out, with the auctioneer 
and his confederates shouting for the money. 

“You never asked for money. You said you had four and any- 
one’d say five could have the brocade. I said five and so I can have 
it.” That from Johnny. 

A blue, helmeted policeman appeared. He heard the story and 
grinned, but told Johnny to pay for the silk or return it. Johnny 
offered three dollars, and the policeman thought it was a fair price. 
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The auctioneer, seeing ‘“‘the law” and near a dozen burly raftsmen 
against him, decided it was wisest to take what he could get. 

On Darling’s return he and Martha Ann were married, and she 
wore a silk brocaded dress for the wedding. That was in 1839. 
When she died, the silk dress was dyed black and she was buried 
in it. 

In the early years of their marriage, Martha Ann took pride in 
the popularity of her husband as a storyteller. But alas! popularity 
in towns and at fairs did not bring food or clothes, and their life 
was not an easy one. Besides, there were two more mouths to be 
fed. First a daughter was born to them and then a son. They found 
joy in the children but also worries. 

Came the time when Americans flew into a fierce heat of adven- 
ture. Men were riding high like kings into golden kingdoms. 1849! 

It was fit and proper for a man like Johnny Caesar Cicero 
Darling, who for years had told tales of great deeds done in the 
Catskill Mountains, to sally forth for new lands to conquer. He 
left for California with hopes greater than those of other men, for 
his was a mind that could conceive more than could the minds of 
other men. He dreamed of riches vaster than those possessed by 
anyone in all the land. 

When he returned, he had six silver spoons with Spanish 
knights designed on the handles; a handful of Mexican silver dol- 
lars; a round golden pin with a green stone in the center sur- 
rounded by tiny pearls, probably seed pearls; and a wealth of new 
tales worth more than all the yellow shining gold of California. 

He told his Odyssey, and a marvelous Odyssey it was. He said 
he had been in the Arctic and to the very end of South America, 
had visited Spain and China and Mexico. He could speak fifty 
different languages, and to prove it, would shower at once strange 
sounds and words upon all who would listen. From the day of his 
return, he always carried with him a thick black knobbed stick 
with carvings on it of queer animals and signs. That was a stick 
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which had been given to him by a strange little Irishman who lived 
in Valparaiso, the capital of Chile. Johnny told all the world there 
was great magic in that stick that would enable a man to do things 
no other man could do. Never for the rest of his life was he ever 
seen on the roads of Sullivan County without it. 

The silver spoons, some of the Mexican dollars, and the pin 
were a long time in the family — to the very end of Darling’s life. 
The present descendants of the “Sage of Sand Pond,” as Darling 
was sometimes called in later life, are still in great anger at those 
who took these valuables away when the owner disappeared from 
his home. 

But for the jeweled tales, our hero’s return made little change 
in his life. He took up such work as he could find on farms, in 
mills, or in the woods, anything at all that would turn into an 
honest penny. 

Darling had a clear-cut, grand, Scotch honesty in his make-up. 
To quote one of his contemporaries: “Though he was forever tell- 
ing lying tales, he never told an untruth in all the days of his life. 
He was a strictly religious man, never drank nor smoked, and was 
welcomed into all homes of the neighboring towns for those quali- 
ties and for the pleasure and entertainment he brought after work 
was done. Since he was not a very strong man, he probably was 
often asked more for the entertainment he gave than the work he 
accomplished.” 

In appearance he changed but little with the years. He did not 
become heavier, his weight remained around 130 pounds. Every 
now and then he let his beard grow. His face filled out and wid- 
ened. But the elflike smile, the mischieveous twinkle in his darken- 
ing blue eyes were there more than ever. His clothes were still 
poor, homemade mostly, for Martha Ann was a thrifty woman. He 
had a few store-bought clothes, but these were only for special 
occasions. 

Besides being good as a storyteller he was ever quick at repartee. 
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The traveling and the years of thinking and observation had been 
a fine whetstone for sharpening his wits. One day Darling was at 
a church meeting. Among the business matters to which the mem- 
bers had to attend was the raising of money to fence the graveyard. 
Everyone offered a contribution, but not Darling. Asked by the 
preacher for the reason, Johnny answered: “I don’t see any need 
for a fence around a graveyard anyway. Those inside of it don’t 
ever try to get out, and those outside never want to go in; then 
what’s the use of an iron fence?” 

Darling’s presence was welcomed in almost all the towns, for it 
meant an evening's entertainment; and the Lord knows entertain- 
ment was rare as diamonds in those days up in Sullivan County — 
entertainment as we know it today. Mr. Scriber, the present editor 
of the Republican Watchman of Monticello, remembers how his 
father would hire Johnny for a day’s work and then keep him for 
the evening to the delight of family and neighbors. 

At the spring fairs in May and fall fairs in September; at 
“follers,’”” when friends and neighbors and relatives from far and 
from near came to help, Darling was ever welcome. No barn- 
raising, stonewall ‘‘bee,’’ or any other kind of “bee” was complete 
without a few tales from Johnny Caesar Cicero Darling. At clam- 
bakes, elections, dances (they called them “‘frolics’” in those days) 
Johnny was amongst the star guests and was expected to furnish 
entertainment. 

Again, in the memory of the living, there is the sight of Johnny 
Darling coming to the village in the sunny spring after the long 
hard winter months and of people coming out of doors especially 
to greet him in the hope of hearing some stories. He was the “ec- 
centric character” of the region and his “‘eccentricity’’ consisted in 
“telling tales which no one believed in but himself,” but which 
everyone enjoyed hearing. He always insisted — probably with a 
wink of his eye — that the tales he told had happened to himself. 

Thus the years went by and white age came along to Johnny 
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Darling without sound of trumpets but with little warnings, like 
a film of clouds around the moon, foretelling the coming rain. And 
with the aging body, daily life became harder and more trying. 

He bought a farm with his son in 1869, but it didn’t do well. 
Catskill farms rarely did well, for the soil is stony and the winters 
are long. In 1883 a mortgage had to be raised. Four months later 
Mr. Westfall, the mortgagee, called the mortgage, and the Darlings 
lost their home. All this from the Sullivan County deed-records. 

At the time of the writing of this Mr. Westfall is ninety-two 
and is still living on the foreclosed Darling farm. He speaks of 
Johnny as a little man, a thin little man with blue eyes and thin 
whitish long hair on his head, who walked about poorly dressed, 
with cowhide boots on his feet or just barefoot. He always carried 
a queer black carved stick in his hand. 

Darling’s last years were pitiful and pathetic — pitiful and pa- 
thetic for one who had given golden pleasure generously to all; for 
one who had led a fine Christian life, ever honest and even without 
such little gray-toned blemishes as heavy drinking or roistering. 
He had created a perfectly sculptured life’s monument, yet those 
close to him did not think it worth three small meals a day and a 
corner with a bed — even for a short span of time. 

The years of hard labor and deprivation were cutting deep 
furrows in Darling’s health. On March 17, 1884, apparently at 
the request of his son, he was admitted to the Middletown Homeo- 
pathic Hospital, locally known as the “Asylum.” 

The record reads: “That his habits were fair, that he suffered 
from old age, that he was very pleasant and was said by those who 
knew him to have been insane for a good many years, and that he 
weighed 116 pounds.” To the record is attached a clipping from a 
local newspaper which sheds light on, the attitude of relatives and 
neighbors toward his unusual gift. It reads: “Johnny Darling of 
Sullivan County, better known as the ‘Sage of Sand Pond,’ was 
committed to the Middletown Asylum on Monday. Mister Darling 
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has been noted far and wide for his eccentricities which consisted 
mainly in relating improbable stories which no one believes but 
himself.” Let us be thankful that today men with creative imagi- 
nation are not considered insane or eccentric, to be rewarded with 
a bed in the insane asylum. 

Darling stated in the hospital that his son had induced him to 
sign some papers the nature of which he did not know....Two 
days after his admission he told the doctor that he was stronger 
than any other man and that he could run faster. 

On July 8 of the same year, h> was dismissed — unimproved. 
Johnny Darling just could not be stopped from telling stories. 
Now his son sent him to the Sullivan County Poorhouse, for no 
children or relatives seemed to have any place where the old story- 
teller could find food and shelter. 

He soon left the poorhouse, and the very last story he told dealt 
with the tragic incident. None but a genius would turn a tragic 
moment in his own life into a tale of laughter. 

His family claims that he died nine years later, in 1893, at the 
age of eighty-four in the house of his son, and that he was buried 
in East Branch in New York. 

I have not been able to find any trace of those last years of his 
life. A careful search at the cemetery in East Branch shows no 
marking of any Darling grave. Nor is there any note of Darling’s 
burial in the cemetery records of that town. Mr. Miller, the present 
custodian, made the search and said that he could find no record 
of the burial. 

When he left the Home in Monticello, Darling came up to 
Sand Pond and Shandelee and stayed with a family by the name of 
Brown for a few nights. The family has moved away from those 
parts, but it is well remembered. 

Those who still recollect around Sand Pond tell a different tale 
of Johnny Caesar Cicero Darling's end. Johnny was happy as a 
bird in the air on his release and started toward home. It was 
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a long way from Monticello to Sand Pond, full thirty miles as the 
crows fly, but he carried his magic stick from Valparaiso in his 
hand and knew he’d get there quick enough. That magic stick did 
mighty handy work, and shortly he was on the road near Livingston 
Manor. A buckboard driven by a young fellow came up to him and 
stopped. It was Ed Killian who lived near by. 

“Hi there, Johnny,” he cried. “Where you going all brambly- 
burred and out of breath? Thought you were in the Monticello 
Home. How come you're here on the road?” 

“Didn't like it there an’ so I left. Started from Monticello just 
about half an hour ago.” 

“Did you come with the locomotive train?” 

“Didn't do anything of the kind. I’m not used to these new 
contraptions yet. Just hotfooted it here.” 

“What!” screamed young Killian, ‘‘you footed it from Monti- 
cello to the Manor — thirty miles in half an hour!!! Maybe them 
doctors didn’t know what they were doing when they let you go 
free.” 

‘“‘What’s wrong? I always do that kind of traveling when I carry 
my magic stick of Valparaiso in my hands. Let me get on your 
buckboard and I'll tell you the whole tale.” 

So Johnny got on the buckboard and they drove along the road. 

“I got out o’ the hospital early this morning,” Johnny said, 
‘and when I came to the post office I heard one of them attendants 
saying they were looking for me to take me back. You know I can 
hear a whisper a mile off just as I can scream with my clarion lung 
loud enough to be heard from one end of the land to the other. 
By Gol! The next thing I heard was them fellows hitching up an 
engine to get on the road to look for me, for I told ’m I'd go to 
the Manor. 

“Well, I figured it was high time to shake the dust from my 
feet, for they were never going to get me in there again. ‘Johnny,’ 
I said to myself, ‘you've flown all over the world carried by twenty- 
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six skeeters and went to China hanging on to the pink ’n black 
feet of wild pigeons, but this time your own feet in your cowhide 
boots '’ll have to carry you quicker’n the skeeters; quicker’n the 
wild pigeons.’ I knew I could do it, for I had my magic stick of 
Valparaiso in my hand, given to me in that Vale of Paradise by a 
little man from Ireland. That engine sure went fast, but I was 
hotfooting it to make the fur fly, and here I am while that engine 
is still choo-chooing on the tracks. 

“And I tell you, boy, old as I am and small as I am, I’m still a 
giant for rip-roaring strength and fleet as a deer on my feet. Let 
me off here, for I’m now going into the Catskill Mountains where 
they'll never catch me or find me to put me in any place. My place 
is in these here Mountains with the trees and the waters and the 
winds.” 

Then Johnny got off the buckboard and walked into the woods. 
The hospital attendants looked for him and so did his relatives, 
but no one could find him. So to hide their shame they spread the 
tale that Johnny Caesar Cicero Darling had died. And to prove it 
they said he was buried in East Branch. But there is no sign any- 
where in that graveyard with the name of Johnny Caesar Cicero 
Darling. 

Some said he was buried in Roscoe, others in Callicoon, but 
these reports are all lies. No burial marker for Johnny with his 
name on it can be found in the Catskills or anywhere else — for 
he never died at all. 

He’s still roaming about in the high hills and in the shady 
woods beside the running brooks and the clear lakes in the moun- 
tains he loved. And if you love to wander about in these same 
mountains and one day meet a little man with blue eyes and a 
sandy-colored beard —a little man dressed in cowhide boots and 
a Joseph-colored jumper, carrying in his hand a carved, crooked, 
black stick — you'll know at once it’s Catskill Darling. 

Don’t let him pass you by, but get atalking to him and he'll tell 
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you the stories and the adventures of his life, in the Catskill Moun- 
tains and other parts of the world, and there are no stories more 
wondrous than those that'll] be told to you by JOHNNY CAESAR 
CICERO DARLING. 


[So far as we know the first published tall tales of John Darling 
appeared in a short-lived but sprightly regional magazine called The 
Half-Moon (Troy, New York), where Mildred Tyler published, in 
February, 1935, “John Darling, Teller of Tall Tales.” Carl Carmer, 
Listen for a Lonesome Drum (New York, 1936), pp. 379-380, and 
Harold W. Thompson, Body, Boots and Britches (Philadelphia, 1940), 
pp. 131-136, and an article by Lt. Herbert Halpert, “John Darling, 
A New York Munchausen,” Journal of American Folklore, LVII 
(April, 1944), 97-106, should also be consulted.— Eprror] # 


SORTING OUR TALL TALES 


By ELEANOR HAYESLIP 


PLACE for everything and everything in its place is the 
proverb adopted as a goal for the folklore archives of 
New York State College for Teachers. This rapidly ex- 
panding collection of folk material has demanded careful organi- 
zation in order to facilitate use of the collected lore and to aid 
students engaged in further collecting. The tall-tale division has 
now been systematized. The resulting classifications have been 
checked against material in Botkin’s Treasury of American Folk- 
lore, Thompson’s Body, Boots and Britches, Shephard’s Paul Bun- 
yan, Masterson’s Tall Tales of Arkansas, and articles by Richard 
Dorson. They were found comprehensive enough to include pub- 
lished materials across the country. These tall-tale classifications 
are, therefore, offered as a tentative guide to folklore archivists, 
with the expectation that revisions will inevitably follow a com- 
paring of notes and the exchange of problems. 

We submit, first of all, our definition of a tall tale: an oral 
narrative usually told for the amusement of the listeners and the 
satisfaction of the narrator, and characterized by humorous exag- 
geration of details, while purporting to be the truth. 


I. INDIVIDUALS 

In our first classification we have grouped the stories which 
center about individuals or heroes. These fall easily into two 
groups: (A) Men of Ingenuity, and (B) Men of Strength. 

It is the quality of their intellect which distinguishes our (A) 
Men of Ingenuity, their imaginative genius, their quickness in an 
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emergency. This group has been subdivided according to occu- 
pations and could be expanded to include any other occupations 
which we do not find in York State. In a nation-wide survey we 
would add such characters as Pecos Bill and Stormalong under 
cowboys and sailors. 

John Darling and Bill Greenfield are two well-known rep- 
resentatives of our New York State (1) farmers, but also in our 
collection are found stories of less famous but equally clever 
gentlemen. We particularly like the farmer who planted alternate 
hills of potatoes and onions. “The onions got in the potatoes’ eyes 
and made ’em water so much that the land had jist enough mois- 
ture.” Result: a good harvest. 

Our stories of unnamed and ingenious (2) hunters and guides 
describe many techniques which an amateur would do well to 
emulate. Excellent results have been obtained by using nails for 
bullets and also using salt bullets which preserve the prize until 
you reach it. Of course, you can’t hope to duplicate the feat of 
many New York State hunters whose one bullet results in a multiple 
catch. One old fellow shot at a deer standing near the shore of the 
lake. ““Then he waded out to where the deer was, to bring it back, 
but when he got back, his pockets and boots were all filled with 
fish.”” And then he found that the bullet had gone right through 
the buck and “lodged in a bee tree, overflowing with honey. After 
he had gathered up all the honey he wanted in a tin bucket he 
brought along, he reached around behind the tree to get some grass 
to wipe the honey off his hands, and what did he have a hold of but 
a rabbit by the ears.” And not everyone is so fortunate as Pants 
Lawrence in possessing a crippled tomcat fitted with a weighted 
wooden leg, and trained to kill rabbits. It seems he’d sit right by 
the rabbit hole and “when a rabbit kim out he jist hit it over the 
head with that wooden leg an’ killed it.” 

Ingenuity is particularly apparent in the (3) Indian fighter 
stories, told of Tim Murphy, Tom Quick, and unnamed farmers 
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and fighters. These are often variations of the trick whereby the 
hero got the Indians who had come for his scalp to help him split 
his last log, only to catch their hands in the log and butcher them 
before you could say ‘“‘Jack Robinson.” 

Paul Bunyan, as you may well expect, is the epitome of (4) 
lumberman ingenuity. He often used a “long-handled, double- 
bladed axe, so he could cut two trees at once, one in front and one 
behind him.” Even so, Paul almost lost a wager that he could chop 
down a tree faster than any other man in the Jerseyfield, New 
York, lumber camp. The first swing of his axe was so tremendous 
that the “axehead flew off the handle and lodged itself just twelve 
inches into the trunk.” But his quick thinking saved the day. “He 
placed his mouth to the hole which the axehead had made and 
sucked with all his might. The axehead was withdrawn and Paul 
came up with it between his teeth. With uncanny speed he put the 
head back on the handle and swung his way to undisputed 
championship.” 

New York (5) fishermen, too, have techniques to recommend 
— and techniques which have produced great catches of fish. We 
would like to see in action the old man who got the water whirling 
with his paddle, then stood in the middle of the whirlpool, and 
“grabbed the fish as they whizzed by.” 

There are inevitably a few (6) strays, ingenious individuals 
who defy classification, such as the fellow so lazy that he put pop- 
corn in his flapjacks so they'd turn themselves over when they 
got hot. 

Our tall-tale heroes may also be distinguished as (B) Men of 
Strength. Joe Call is a prize example of the strong man; he had a 
great family too. Have you heard about Joe’s sister, who, to scare 
off an enemy of her brother, had only to pick up a plow to point 
the direction Joe had taken? Joe himself would never decline a 
challenge. One cold winter night he was driving his horse and cut- 
ter on a one-track road when he met two bullies. ‘““The two young 
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fellows told Call to get out of the road. Joe jumped off the cutter, 
grabbed the two fellows by the seat of the pants, one in each hand, 
and threw them into a snowbank.” The stories tell of men with 
strong senses as well. One old fellow shamed his son by describing 
the movement of a mosquito across a barn roof half a mile away, 
only to be taken aback when the son heard the rustle of the wings 
as the insect moved. 


Il. ZOOLOGICAL CREATURES 


Our collection boasts a wonderful menagerie that contains 
many a unique bird, beast, and fish, both clever and of prodigious 
mass. We have a tame catfish who came every night for his bow] of 
milk; an amazing dog who dove into a pond after a 50-cent piece 
and returned with ‘“‘a nice mess of fish and 39 cents in change’; 
a buck wounded with a cherry stone, who came back the next year 
sprouting a cherry tree from his head; side-hill cows who had two 
short and two long legs to facilitate movement around the hill; 
ducks frozen to the lake and flying off with it; a “reg’lar sea 
serpent’ who has lived in Schenevus Lake since he escaped from 
a circus wagon back in '56; a hoop snake whose means of escape 
was to take its tail in its mouth and roll like a hoop down the hill; 
and the skabeeto of mythical fame. 


Ill. BOTANICAL OBJECTS 


Most of these objects are distinguished by great size, with the 
prize taken by the hollow buttonwood tree in Port Byron, New 
York, used as a church for morning devotions. The “congregation 
consisted of about thirty-five people, but the minister said it could 
easily hold fifteen more.” One bewhiskered old farmer told of 
planting corn on the south side of his house —a particular kind 
of corn that grew right up to the eaves. Asked if it weren’t “on- 
handy to reach,” he replied, ‘““We pull ’em off from the second- 
story windows.” Another farmer “planted a watermelon seed near 
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the road and the melon grew so big that it covered the road. He 
then proceeded to build a tunnel through it but he found there 
was so much water in it that he had to charge for the ferry ride.” 


IV. OVERSIZE OR UNUSUAL OBJECTS 


A small group of tall tales places emphasis on objects. There’s 
a great hotel so high “that they had to put the three top stories on 
hinges, so that they could be opened up to let the moon go by,” 
and we hear in New York of a lovely North Carolina clock “so old 
that the shadow of its pendulum has worn a hole in the back of the 
case.” Even river currents are great and wonderful in New York 
State. On a dead man in Ausable River was found a gold watch, 
still running after two weeks in the water. “There was such a 
current in the place where the watch had fallen that it kept the 
watch wound tight.” 


V. WEATHER 


This is a favorite conversational topic for all people and lends 
itself to delightful extremes in tall tales. You must have heard of 
the fog so thick that the fish got lost and went swimming right up 
through it, the evening so cold that boiling water froze before it had 
a chance to cool, and the snow so deep that the horse was hitched 
to the meetinghouse steeple! We could go on with many another 
tale of extreme heat, severe lightning, and strong wind, but we 
dare not strain your credulity. 

Before we stop, we must admit having a folder for miscel- 
laneous stories. Four tall tales evaded our classifications. But con- 
sidering that over five hundred tales fitted into our organizational 
pattern, we believe we are on the right track. 

[In the collection of tall tales may be found many traditional folk 
elements. According to the classifications of Stith Thompson, Motif- 
Index of Folk Literature, there occur the following motifs: X911.1; 


X911.4; X921; X921.1; X921.2; X921.5; X923; X1021; X1021.7; 
X1024; X1025; X1033.] = 








“A DRILLER’S DREAM” 


DRILLER’S DREAM was first brought to my attention 
by Mr. Omar MacQueen of Scio, New York. I had called 
on him for folklore of the oil fields of Allegany County, 

and during the course of our conversation he rather hesitantly 
asked if I had ever read “A Driller’s Dream.” When I said I hadn’t, 
he went into the house and brought out a roll of paper which was 
yellow with age. 

The song was written in precise, old-fashioned handwriting. 
There was no author’s name on it and no date. I pressed him for 
both. He said his wife had copied it years ago, perhaps in the late 
90’s, from a small leaflet, and he thought the author’s name was 
Ella Handerhand. If that was all he could tell me about the song, 
it was by no means all he could tell me about drillers in general. 
He had been one himself. 

In fact, Mr. MacQueen is no ordinary person. Well up in his 
seventies, he lives alone on a farm outside of Scio. He seems to 
take pride in his independence and his vivid memories of a time 
very few other people can recall. He was the driller of one of the 
first big oil wells in the Richburg field. With touching sincerity 
and wistfulness he told of that exciting and fabulous era. 

He saw Richburg transformed, in an incredibly short time, 
from a sleepy little hamlet into a throbbing city of prospectors, 
gamblers, and people of every type, all seeking a fortune in oil. 
Some realized their ambition, many more did not. The Bolivar 
section was the next field to open up, and Richburg, almost over 
night, became a ghost town. The only difference between the gold 
rushes of the West and the early days in the oil fields of New York 
and Pennsylvania was that the transition from boom town to deso- 
lation was perhaps faster in the oil fields. 
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Several times during the course of the conversation, Mr. Mac- 
Queen slowly shook his head and said, “No one will ever see the 
like of it again.” And I guess no one ever will. The sad and ironic 
part of it is that the driller, who “brought in” these big “gushers,” 
often received none of the wealth that he saw bubbling up out of 
the ground. He received only his driller’s wages and often died in 
poverty and want.— MARGARET FLANAGAN 

[This rich and exciting period in our economic and social history 
has left almost no traces in our folklore. The only similar items are a 
street ballad in the State Library, Albany, called “Oil on the Brain,” 
and a song in Carl Carmer’s Songs of the Rivers, “Have You Struck 
Ile?” It is hoped that the publication of “A Driller’s Dream” will en- 
courage other collectors in the Southern Tier and in the oil sections of 


other states to discover more lore about the early days of the oil 
industry.— Eprror] 


Last night I had a vision 

Or I'd better say a dream, 

For there are so many people 
Don’t know what a vision means. 


I dreamed I was a driller 
And my time had come to die. 
If you listen I will tell you 
Of my journey to the sky. 


I dreamed I'd been a wayward youth; 
And when I saw in view 

Death’s Angel coming for me, boys, 

I tell you things looked blue. 


I thought of God’s unmeasured love 
And tried to quell my fears, 

But no, my heart was burning 

With the vice of vanished years. 


The every board-bill that I skipped 
Was present in my mind, 

As were the many pretty girls — 

O! the girls I left behind. 
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But death, regardless of my fears, 
Raised high his mighty hand, 
And silenced me forever 

From the driller’s little band. 


An Angel clad in robes of white 
“Come, go with me,” did say, 
“For yours shall be eternal night 

Or never ending day.” 


As up the shining stairs he went, 
I tottered by his side. 

O! how I wished that I had lived 
And some one else had died. 


We traveled on until I thought 
We walked a thousand miles. 

I kindly asked him would he stop, 
And let me rest awhile. 


He bowed his fair angelic head, 
And boys, what could I do 
When in an instant, like a flash, 
He vanished from my view? 


"Twas then the dreamy poet’s words 
In grief did I recall, 

“With the friends of earth you can drink your mirth, 
But alone you must drink your gall.” 


And listen till I tell you now 

What doubled my despair: 

A flag that I saw floating 

Through the Heaven’s morning air. 


A flag was floating with the breeze 

Before my troubled eye. 

These were the words there written on, 
“No Irish Need Apply.” 








oS EO ER OR 
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The feeling that came o’er me then 

No human tongue can tell. 

My chance of Heaven I thought was slim, 
But now I knew it well. 


In a moment more I stood before 
The diamond door of heaven. 

I rang the bell, St. Peter came — 
To him the keys were given. 


“Good Morning, Sir, St. Peter.” 
And my heart went back a mile. 
“Good Morning to you, Stranger,” 

He added with a smile. 


“Your name and occupation, Sir?” 
He calmly said to me, 
As he opened wide the book of life 
Upon his sacred knee. 


My name and occupation 

O! My, O! My, O! My! 

My name was Dennis Ragen, 
And No Irish Need Apply. 


“My name is Dennis Ragen, 
St. Peter,” I did say. 

“IT am a driller from near Canonsburg 
In Washington, Pa.” 


The scheme then flashed across my mind 
That I had better try 

And go in on Mother’s ticket 

If No Irish Need Apply. 


“Yes, my Father was a native 
Of old Ireland’s sunny land 
But was banished to America 
By England’s palsied hand. 
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“He was a true-born Irishman 
And loved his country much, 
But my Mother’s name was Jacobs 
Of the Pennsylvania Dutch.” 


And while I told the story, 

I was gazing on the sign. 

He caught my glance of pity, 
As his eyes looked up in mine. 


“Did yonder signal scare you?” 
Said his Saintship with a smile 
As he pointed to an index board: 
To Hell A Half A Mile 


No Irish Need Apply. 


“T didn’t see no index board. 
Where is it, Sir?” said I. 

“Why, right above the words, 
No Irish Need Apply.” 


O, now that I the truth would tell! 
How awful it would be 

To say, “There’s not a drop of 
Pennsylvania Dutch in me.” 


But my joys I could not bridle 

And I told him I'd be true, 

That my Mother’s name was Murphy, 
She was born in Ireland too. 


“The time is fleeting fast,” he said. 
“Be quickly as you can. 
How long have you been drilling, 
And are you a married man?”— 


‘Ten years I’ve been a driller 
As near as I can tell. 
I was single at the boarding house 
And married at the well. 
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“But listen, I’d an object 
To my precious wife deny: 
The married men got bread and beans, 
And the single men got pie. 


“O, if you could see the dinner-pails 
When the boys are standing in, 
You'd not wonder that the drillers 
Are forever single men. 


“Or if you knew the hardships 
They encounter and endure, 
You'd blot out each and every sin, 
St. Peter, I am sure. 


“T have breasted Bradford’s frozen snow 
On many a wild-cat well, 
And climbed the derrick oft at night 
When the rain in torrents fell. 


“Through lightning, tempest, flood and storm, 
I have fought my way, 
And often laughed at fortune’s frown, 
And sorrow’s darkest day. 


“For sixty days I boarded 
At a house in Olean, 
And this comprised the bill of fare 
Of every married man:— 


“For dinner we had bread and beans, 
For supper beans and bread, 
And then a lunch of bread and beans 
Before we went to bed. 


“Many a night have I sat down 
In my old derrick chair, 
And prayed the Lord would give them grace 
To change the bill of fare. 
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“These were my early morning prayers, 
These were my midnight dreams: 

‘O God, send down a heavy frost! 
O Father, freeze the beans!’ 


: “And the masher in the derrick, 
How he'd taunt me with his pail, 
For he had turkey, pie, and cake, 
And chicken, toast, and quail. 


“Then I would raise my dingy lid 
In grief alas, to find 
That I had turkey, quail on toast, 
And chicken, (in my mind). 


“The boys then laughed and told us, 
If we would our wives deny, 
That we would get an equal share 
Of chicken, toast, and pie. 


“We said no, we'd join the White Caps 
And the derrick we'd resign, 
But my conscience pled reproachingly — 
‘Go to another clime.’ 


“With leaden heart and pocket light 
I bade the north good-bye, 
And through Ohio's prairie land 
A single man was I. 


“The first eleven days were bright 
And then the tempest came — 
Six-hundred-feet the tools were stuck, 
And I, of course, to blame. 


“Forty days and nights we fished 

And broke three sets of jars [?] 

The landlord said we'd pay our board 
Or go behind the bars. 
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“But God looked down with pity 
For he saw my dinner [?] was done. 
He sent His white-winged angel 
And beckoned me to come.” 


The Saint in sorrow listened 

And his eyes began to fill, 

Saying, “Blessed are they who labor 
And bow before God's will. 


“A driller’s life I know is filled 
With crosses and with care, 
But beyond the grave he’s richer 
Than is any Millionaire.” 


Then I said, “‘St. Peter, tell me, 

Are there many drillers here?” — 
“Yes, the book shows seven thousand 

Come to join us every year. 


“We will go,” he said, “and see them. 
They've a heaven of their own; 
It is next to God the Father — 
He is sitting on the throne. 


“I fear you will not know them 
In their garlands rich and grand,” 
As he introduced me saying, 
“Here's another of the band.” 


Soon I saw an eclipse gather 

On the bright and gleaming Sun, 
And a thousand signals told me 
That the Judgment day had come. 


Then came the great archangel, 
Like a flood of shining light, 

And said, “There'll be a banquet 
In the Driller’s Heaven tonight. 
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“They'll be here from Lima, Findlay, 
Clarion, Allentown, and Kane; 
And some of Bradford’s gallant boys 
Will come on every train.” 


Then spoke the dear disciple John: 
“The supper I'll prepare. 

To the married and the single 

I will give an equal share. 


“Play the harp and wave the banners, 
Sound the bugle, chime the bells, 
For your tired-handed brothers 
Who are coming from the wells.”— 


“Put on your crowns,” St. Peter said, 
“And I will lead the band. 

We will all go to the station 

Where the driller’s train will land.” 


As we stood upon the platform, | 

In the valley down below 

A train came rushing round the bend — 
It was the B. and O. 


When they whistled for the cross-roads, 
We greeted them with cheers. 

We thought they were not going to stop, 
But our hopes soon turned to fears. 


The crushing, ponderous wheels stood still, 
And the brakeman loud did cry, 

“Change cars for where the ensign says — 
No Irish Need Apply.” 


But these were all Ohio boys, 

And had their tickets through. 

And the train drew up at Heaven’s gate 
With four in every crew. 
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Another one would follow soon, 
"Twas plainly to be seen, 

For floating from the rear coach were 
Two lovely flags of green. 


It was the Chartiers fast-bound train, 
And just when she was due, 

With ringing bell and whistle shrill 
The engine dashed in view. 


A telegram from Butler said: 
“We'll have no special train, 

But will join our comrade brothers 

From the hemlock woods of Kane. 


“And owing to the many stops 
We'll make along the line, 
At Renfrew, Glade, and Millerstown 
We can’t get in on time.” 


Oil City sent the flying news: 
“We are coming by and by; 

If you send another engine down, 

We'll quicker reach the sky. 


“Our train’s too heavy loaded. 
We have coaches twenty-four, 
And when we get to Pittsburg 
We'll have just as many more.” — 


“Are all trains in?” said the anxious crowd 
As the clock in Heaven struck eight. 
The answer came, ““The Cannon Ball 
Is fifteen minutes late.” 


Then our hearts began to flutter, 

But we could not tell for why. 

O, our thoughts we dare not utter. 
“Should she run into the Y!”— 
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“No, she’s coming,” wild they shouted, 
And we raised our hands to bless 
The last long train from Washington — 
The Cannon Ball Express. 


O, the rapture of that moment 

I will never know again. 
“Come, dear brothers,” said St. Peter, 
“All the trains are safely in.” 


But hark, what means that music 
Floating out on Jordan’s Sea? 
Someone singing, “We are coming” — 
What a day of jubilee! 


"Twas the little ocean steamer, 

Plowing up the Jordan’s breast, 

With her precious load of human freight 
From out the sunny West. 


From California’s hidden springs, 
From the woods of Illinois 

And the lakes of Indiana 

Came our long-lost brotherboys. 


How their weary faces brightened 
As the little ship drew near, 

And the sailor cast the anchor 

In the waters calm and clear! 


Then up the flowery path we marched 
With band and banner gay. 

We rang the bell at Heaven’s gate. 
What did St. Peter say? 


Don’t ask me, for just then 

The old clock struck the hour of seven, 
And I awoke to find that I 

Was far away from Heaven. 





“MARY NEIL” 


HE FOLLOWING NARRATIVE SONG was collected 

by Thomas Vincent Maloney, of Buffalo, when he was a 

graduate student at Cornell University, from his grand- 
mother, Mrs. Mary Kilcoyne, also of Buffalo, who came over from 
Ireland in the 1890's. “Mary Neil’ (pronounced nail) belongs to a 
large class of songs preserved in York State by families which came 
to us from the British Isles. Additions were frequently made to the 
songs by writers working for song publishers like De Marsan, of 
New York. 
_ Elizabeth Greenleaf, Ballads and Sea Songs of Newfoundland 
(Cambridge, 1933), No. 92, page 187, has a less complete and 
slightly different version of “Mary Neal,” collected in Fortune 
Harbour, 1929. Mrs. Greenleaf makes reference to a fragment 
from Dorset, printed in the Journal of the Folk-Song Society, II 
(1907), 129, and to a British broadside, “Charming Mary Neal.” 
The song bears a strong resemblance to the far better known 
“Willie Riley,” and Mrs. Greenleaf's version was sung to that tune. 


MARY NEIL 
I am a bold undaunted youth, “Don’t fear my father’s anger, 
My name is John McCann. For I will set you free.” 
I’m a native of sweet Donegal, 
Convenient to Strabane. Her father gave consent 
To let me out on bail, 
For stealing an heiress But I had to stand my trial 
I lie in Liford jail. For stealing Mary Neil. 
Her father swore he’d hang me 
For stealing Mary Neil. Full of wrath and anger 
Her father loud did bawl, 


While in strong irons I lay bound, For when my trial was over 
My love sent word to me: I crossed the garden wall. 
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But my well-known voice had 
reached her ears 

And re-echoed hill and dale. 

“You are welcome here, my 
Johnny dear,” 

Said charming Mary Neil. 


Her coach, it was got ready 

To Derry for to go, 

And she did bribe the coachman 
To let no one know. 


He said he’d keep it secret 
And never would reveal, 

And off to Derry then I went 
With my charming Mary Neil. 


"Twas to Captain Wilson 
Our passage we did pay; 
And in the county Derry 
We undercover lay. 


We joined our hands in wedlock 
bands 

Before we did set sail; 

“Your father’s wrath I value not, 

My charming Mary Neil.” 


Then over the proud swelling 
waves 

The vessel she did glide; 

While on our passage to Quebec 

Six months of matchless tide. 


Until we came to Whitehead Reef 
We had no cause to wail, 
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But in Gaspé’s Bay I thought that 
day 
I had lost my Mary Neil. 


On the ninth of June in the 
afternoon 

A heavy fog came on. 

Our captain cried, “Look out, 
my boys, 

I fear we are all gone.” 


Our vessel on a sand-bank 

Was drifted by a gale, 

And forty more were washed 
o’er-board 

Along with Mary Neil. 


With the help of crew and small 
boats 

Five hundred lives were saved; 

Forty more of them were lost 

And found their watery graves. 


And then I spied her yellow locks 
Come floating on a sail, 

I jumped into the raging sea 
And saved my Mary Neil. 


Her father wrote a letter, 

As you may understand, 

And told me if I would come home 
He'd give me half his land. 


But I wrote him back an answer 
And told him without fail 
Five pounds a week I now receive 
With my charming Mary Neil. 

2 


AN ITALIAN RIP VAN WINKLE 


RS. ANTOINETTE SCARLATA, from whom Miss 

Sylvia Trop heard the story of Arigo, was born in 

Falciano, Italy, a little over thirty-five years ago. 

Today she and her husband run a flourishing grocery store in 

Granville. She is a hard-working, efficient businesswoman, who 

finds time to raise her two children and who enjoys retelling the 

stories she knew as a girl in the old country. This particular tale 

is of interest to Yorkers because of its similarities to Irving’s story, 

but we should also recognize it as one of a familiar Italian folktale 

pattern, the story of a good man (loosely called a “saint,” though 

we would find no record of canonization) to whom some marvelous 
experience occurred. 


THE STORY OF ARIGO 


In a small town in Italy there used to be a farmer, his wife, and 
son. Oh, I should say the town was about the size of Granville. 
I can’t remember the name of the town. Anyway, this family was 
very religious and good people. They used to give away a lot of 
food. You know, every year when they harvest the crops they give 
most of it away to poor people. The son Arigo was a very good boy 
too, and when he grow up, the mother and father want him to 
marry a nice girl — one who is like the son — good, and one who'll 
give to the poor. 

The son wasn’t very interested in girls and he didn’t care 
whether he marry or not. But the mother and father go to a 
neighboring village to visit some friends — oh, the town is about 
as far as Middle Granville from Granville — and there was a ceme- 
tery on the way with a gate, near the road. I don’t think you know 
what the old-country cemeteries look like — they've got a big wall 
around it and a gate with iron openwork, and a big lock, but with 
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big walls around it. So they go to the friends’ home, and they meet 
a very nice girl about their son’s age, and she is a very nice girl, 
and they think she'll be a good wife for the son. They go home 
and tell Arigo about the girl, and they tell him to go meet her. 

Arigo is mad at his parents for bothering him, but to make 
them feel good he tells them he go and see the girl. So he go to 
visit the girl, and he likes her and makes a date to come back on 
the next Sunday. On the way back he came near the cemetery, and 
out in the middle of the road he saw a skull. He felt badly and 
knelt down and prayed for the poor skull, then he lifted it gentle 
and put it near the gate so that the watchman could take care of it. 
He went home, told the family about the girl but didn’t say any- 
thing about the skull. 

The next Sunday he went to visit the girl, and on the way back 
he saw the skull out in the middle of the road in front of the 
cemetery. He knew the skull wasn’t there when he was going to 
the girl’s house, and he didn’t know what was going on, but he 
prayed for the skull again and picked it up gently and put it near 
the iron gate. Meanwhile he was courting the girl, and everytime 
on the way back he see the skull. He never told anyone about it. 
He got engaged and then they set the date for the wedding. 

One night on his way back from his girl friend’s house — he 
was getting married the next Sunday—they had everything planned 
— Anyway, he came to the cemetery and he saw a big man stand- 
ing in the road. He got kind of scared ’cause he thought he might 
be a robber, and so he curled up and stopped. 

“Come on, Arigo,” said the man. “Don’t be afraid. I’m a friend 
of yours.” 

Arigo took a few steps forward and said to himself that it must 
be someone he knows. As he came toward the man, he said, “I 
don’t know you.” 

The man said, “You’re the man that’s going to get married, 
aren’t you?” 
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“Why, yes,” answered Arigo. “How you know?” 

“Well, I’m an old friend of your father, and I know everything 
that’s going on.” 

“Well, if that’s the case, then my father probably invited you 
to my wedding, eh?”’ 

“No, you see, I haven’t been here for quite a few years. Your 
father probably forgot all about me.” 

“Then if that’s the case,” said Arigo, “I'll invite you to the 
wedding. You will come?” 

“Tl come,” said the man, “if you'll save the first chair by the 
door because I might be late.” 

They said their good-bys, and each went away. 

The next Sunday Arigo was married. They had a big, nice 
wedding, and afterwards they had a dinner in the house. Arigo 
was sure to save the first chair near the door — Oh, yes, and when 
they were on the road talking, Arigo and Trachon — that was the 
man’s name — Trachon had said he wanted to take Arigo some 
place and Arigo said that he’d go. Anyway, Trachon sat down and 
ate a little or pretended to eat, and then he asked Arigo to go with 
him for only an hour. Arigo told his wife not to worry, that he'd 
be back in an hour and he knew that no one would miss him ‘cause 
there were a lot of people and they were beginning to dance. So 
Arigo and Trachon went out, and Trachon brought him to the 
cemetery. Then Trachon unlocked the gate and took Arigo inside. 
They came to a tunnel and it was all lighted up. They walked 
through the tunnel, and then they came to an open space where 
they saw beautiful pasture and grazing land and some thin sheep. 

“‘What’s the matter with those sheep?” said Arigo. “Why are 
they so thin? They’ve got good grass to eat.” 

“T'll tell you later,” said Trachon. Then they went a little 
further, and they came to land with burned grass and on this land 
were some fat sheep. 
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“Say,” says Arigo, “how come those sheep are fat and they have 
nothing to eat?” 

“Tl tell you later,” said Trachon. 

Then they went on a little way and they came to a big, tall, 
beautiful building. All around the building was flying little pi- 
geons. They seemed to be trying to get into the building, but they 
couldn't get in. 

‘Why can’t those little pigeons get into the building?” asked 
Arigo. 

“T'll tell you later,”” says Trachon. 

And then they went on and they came to a big, beautiful hall, 
and inside a table was set for a big feast. 

‘Why, this is ten times nicer than my wedding feast,”’ thought 
Arigo. 

Trachon took Arigo in and they sat down, and Arigo thought 
he saw his wife sitting at the table. Trachon told him that it must 
be someone that looks like his wife. They sat for awhile, and Arigo 
kept asking the time. Trachon says that just about twenty minutes 
are gone by, or just a half hour at the most. Arigo keep telling him 
that he has to be back in an hour. So pretty soon Trachon starts 
to take Arigo to the gate. When they came to the building with the 
pigeons flying around, Trachon told him that the pigeons rep- 
resent little children who died and who have to go through trials 
and hardships before they can get into the beauty of life. 

Then they came to the fat sheep on the scanty pasture land. 
Trachon said that the fat sheep stand for the poor people and that 
here they could be fat without food and money. When they came 
to the lean sheep on the good pasture land, Trachon said that these 
thin, skinny sheep stand for the rich people — that they had every- 
thing when they were living but now they can’t get anything, that 
even though they eat all day, they can’t get fat. And then Trachon 
told Arigo about the skull in the middle of the road. 

He said, “I was that skull and your good prayers helped to get 
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me inside this cemetery. It’s your goodness in praying for me that 
helped me.” 

Arigo said he had to go and Trachon said, “Go ahead. You'll 
be back soon. I'll see you again.” 

And so Arigo went back to the town. But when he got back, 
everything was changed and he didn’t recognize any of the people. 
He asked someone where he could find his house and family, and 
that person said, ““Why, they used to live here years ago, but the 
house and family are gone now.” Arigo didn’t know what to think, 
and he realized that although Trachon said that minutes were pass- 
ing, by the town time it was years, and probably one hundred years 
had passed since his wedding day. 

Arigo went to a priest and told him the story, and the priest 
after talking to him knew that this great man was a saint. Arigo 
was old and bent and had a long white beard. That night he stayed 
at the priest’s house and the next day he died. When he died all 
the church bells began to ring cause this man was a true Saint. # 


A BOUNDARY-MOVING GHOST 


WAS TOLD the following story about a ghost with a troubled 

conscience in eastern Darke County, Ohio, this past summer. 

It was told me by a second-generation American of pure 

French ancestry whose forebears had come to the region directly 
from France in 1839. 

It seems that the restless ghost had not been entirely honest in 
business affairs while on this earth. The boundary line between his 
property and that of his neighbor was marked by a stone, and one 
night he moved the stone over a few feet onto his neighbor’s 
property, thereby adding some acreage to his holdings. The neigh- 
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bor soon saw that the stone had been moved and attempted to have 
it put back where it belonged. Quarrels and litigations arose, but 
the plaintiff always lost in court and was forced, much against his 
will, to accept the new boundary line. 

Finally the shifter of boundary stones died and was buried. But 
soon the surviving neighbor whom he had wronged began to hear 
each night at midnight a plaintive, wailing cry. He listened atten- 
tively and finally distinguished these words, repeated over and over 
again as if by a soul in pain, “Oh, where shall I put it? Oh, where 
shall I put it?” At first the neighbor was frightened, but finally 
the truth dawned upon him. The voice could be none other than 
that of the man who had cheated him. But what was the “it” and 
where should “it” be put? 

At last he realized that the ‘‘it’” was the boundary stone that had 
been illegally moved, and that the ghost wanted to return it to its 
proper place so that his crime would be erased and his soul could 
rest in peace. The neighbor wanted nothing better and immedi- 
ately rushed to the spot where the stone should be placed and 
called out loudly, ‘‘Put it right here! Put it right here!” and then 
discreetly withdrew. All this, of course, was done in the dead of 
night. 

The next morning the stone was in its rightful place, and the 
eerie voice was no longer heard. Needless to say, no litigation with 
the ghost’s heirs arose, and both ghost and neighbor lived on in 
perfect peace and harmony.— WILLIAM MARION MILLER 

[In general, the policy of the QuARTERLY is to print folklore from 
New York State, or materials with some direct relationship to this State. 
Professor Miller’s Ohio ghost is of interest to us, however, because, 
though the motif of the replaced boundary is common in Europe 
(Thompson, Motif-Index, E345.1), an examination of more than seven 
hundred New York ghost stories uncovered no similar example. If any 


of our readers know of any local boundaries being replaced by the dead, 
we would like to hear from them.— Eprtor] # 








“A BLACK RIVER THAW” 


OW AND THEN a local poet will so pointedly set 
down a characteristic of his area that when the village 
paper prints the piece, scores of subscribers cut it out 

or make a copy of it. The next step comes when the people learn 
and transmit the verses. Such popular material is A. T. Worden’s 
“A Black River Thaw,” called to our attention by Genevieve 
Smithling, of Lowville, who reports that it is well known in her 
part of the State “and a very good description of our thaws, too.” 
Jean Harrington recently obtained a copy of the same poem from 
Mr. Harold B. Johnson of the Watertown Daily Times, the North 
Country newspaper most consulted by folklorists. Mr. Johnson says 
that the poem was written “many years ago” by a clergyman of 
Waterville. 


A story is told of a traveler bold 
In the days of the Hartford coach, 

In a big blanket rolled, for the weather was cold, 
Here he went just as snug as a roach. 

But the snow gathers deep as northward they creep, 
And the snow rising higher he saw, 

And the driver he cried to the man by his side, 
“We shall soon get a Black River thaw.” 


Then the man in the coach lying snug as a roach 
Gently smiled like an infant at sleep; 

But the horses’ slow gait never told him his fate 
In the snowdrifts so wide and so deep. 

At last came a shout and they tumbled him out, 
And a sleigh was his fate then, he saw; 

But a man with a sigh pointed up to the sky, 
Saying, “Here comes a Black River thaw.” 
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“Let it come,” said our man,“ just as quick at it can, 
For I never was fond of the snow; 

Let it melt from the hills, let it run down the rills, 
Then back to our coach we may go.” 

But the wind raised its song, and the snow sailed along, 
And the cold it was piercing and raw, 

And the man in the rug, from his coverings snug, 
Wished and prayed for the Black River thaw. 


When the sleigh with its load reached the old Boonville road, 
Where the drifts reared themselves mountain high, 
Alder Creek on the right buried deep out of sight, 
Left a white desert plain ‘neath the sky. 
Not a fence or a tree could the traveler see, 
As he cowered close down in the straw, 
And the driver he sighed as the prospect he eyed, 
“By George! here’s a Black River thaw.” 


While he spoke, lo! the team disappeared with a scream, 
And the drift quickly closed overhead: 

While they wildly look back, lo! the snow hides the track 
And is drifting high over the sled. 

Then the traveler bold, though decrepid and old, 
Hurled that driver down in the straw, 

Crying out, “Driver, speak, ere my vengeance I wreak, 
What d’ye mean by a Black River thaw?” 


Then, the old gossips say, he arose in the sleigh 
And extended his hand o’er the scene, 
And he laughed and he shrieked, and the sleigh groaned and 
creaked, 
And he said, “‘I will tell what I mean: 
When the north wind doth blow and there’s five feet of snow, 
And the ice devils nibble and gnaw, 
When snow fills your eyes and the drifts quickly rise, 
This is known as a Black River thaw.” 
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Then the trav’ler arose, and he smote him with blows, 
And they sank in a deadly embrace; 
And none knew the spot till the June sun was hot, 
And a hunter, by chance, found the place. 
Here they made them a grave where the storms madly rave, 
And this epitaph lately I saw: 
“Two men lie beneath, and they came by their death 
Frozen stiff in a Black River thaw.” # 


TWO JINGLES 


HE FOLLOWING JINGLES were collected by Miss 
Lesley Brower from Mr. Lawyer Hanes, now of Albany 
but formerly of West Fulton, Schoharie County. Mr. Hanes 
learned these as a boy sixty-odd years ago. They are printed here 
with the hope that readers may be able to add other verses. Mr. 
Hanes thought the Shanghai Hen might have come from an old 
songbook. 
Tobacco is a nasty weed; 
It’s the devil that sows the seed; 
Soils your pockets, 
Scents your clothes, 
And makes a chimney of your nose. 
* * * 
My Grandfather Ben 
Has a Shanghai hen, 
And you can bet she’s a hummer. 
She laid ninety eggs 
On the fourth of July, 
And now she’s laid up for the summer. = 








A FAIRY TALE FROM POLAND 


N 1944 Miss Helen Burczak collected the following fairy tale 
from Mrs. Pauline Solian, 401 Prospect Street, Binghamton, 
who told it to her in Polish. While still a small girl living on 

her native farm in Russo-Poland, Mrs. Solian learned the story 
from her mother. 


Once upon a time there were two kings. One had three daugh- 
ters; the other had three sons. One day the three princesses went 
for a walk. The first one said, 

“With one seed I could feed an army.” 

The second one said, ““With one thread I could clothe an entire 
army.” 

The last one said, “I will have children with hair of gold.” 

Now it so happened that the three princesses married the three 
princes. The youngest princess married the youngest prince, and 
soon he went off to war. While he was away, his wife gave birth to 
a son with hair of gold. Near the palace there lived a wicked woman 
who was a witch. When the baby was born, she sneaked into the 
palace and stole the child. In his place she put a rat; the boy she 
buried under a pear tree. Then the prince came home. He saw the 
rat and believed that his wife had borne the rat instead of the 
promised child with golden hair. Although he was very angry, he 
forgave his wife and returned to the battle. 

While he was gone, his wife gave birth to a daughter with hair 
of gold. The witch took this child away also, this time leaving a 
frog in place of the baby. This child she buried under an apple 
tree. The prince came home to visit his wife once more. When he 
saw the frog instead of the baby, he grew so angry that he im- 
prisoned his wife in a tall tower. 
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Then the wicked witch came to the prince and suggested that 
he marry her daughter. He accepted her, and they were married. 

Now it so happened that the trees under which the two children 
were buried had turned to gold. The trunk, the leaves, and the 
fruit — all were gold. The witch ordered beds to be made out of 
the trees. These beds were used by the king and his new wife. One 
night the beds began to talk. The first bed said to the second bed, 

“It’s not so bad for you, father sleeps on you, but the witch’s 
daughter sleeps on me!”’ 

The king did not hear the beds talking, but the witch’s daugh- 
ter did. She told her mother, and the beds were burned. The ashes 
were tossed out into the field, where a flock of sheep were grazing. 
One of the sheep ate the ashes and soon gave birth to two lambs 
with golden fleece. When the witch saw the two golden lambs, she 
ordered the shepherd to kill them at once. A crow happened to 
be flying around at that time and drank some of the blood of the 
lambs. While he was flying, he flew to the tower in which the 
princess was imprisoned. As soon as he touched the ledge of the 
tower, two drops of blood fell from between his lips, and the two 
beautiful golden-haired children appeared. The mother sobbed 
with joy at the sight of her gorgeous children. 

Now it so happened that the king decided to have a party. 
He declared that there would be an open contest — counting nuts. 
Whoever could count a huge pile of nuts out to an even pair 
would win a magnificent prize. If, however, the volunteer lost, he 
would die. Everyone was afraid to volunteer. Because there were 
no volunteers, the king opened the contest to the populace. The 
two children volunteered to count the nuts to a pair. As they sat 
at the party counting the nuts, they proceeded to recount the story 
of their unfortunate mother. They began with the three princesses 
in the woods and told everything up to the cruel witch’s actions 
and the imprisonment of their mother. With each sentence they 
put aside two nuts. As they finished the story, they finished count- 
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ing the nuts to a pair. They removed the kerchiefs which had up 
to that moment concealed their golden hair. When the king saw 
their golden hair, he realized that these must be his children. He 
ordered the immediate execution of the witch and her daughter, 
and he released his wife. After he had begged her forgiveness and 
she had granted it, he and his wife and their two children with the 
golden hair lived happily ever after. # 


CITY BILLET 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


By ELAINE LAMBERT LEWIS 


HANKS and apologies to Charles Seeger for the title of 

this page. Hillbilly and city-billy both will, I hope, clear 

their N.Y.C. news through this department, making it a 
kind of quarterly review of city lore, commercial utilization of 
folklore (via radio, night clubs, records, concerts, lectures, confer- 
ences, etc.), source material of general interest, speculations, and 
gossip. 

RADIO: First, a listening guide to broadcasts likely to include 
folk music, with the warning that this is as of March, 1945 — 
Sunday WOXR 2:15 p.m. Tom Scott 

WABC 9:00 p.m. “Radio Reader’s Digest” (Burl 
Ives has a spot) 
Monday WEAF 8:00 p.m. “Cavalcade of America” 
Wednesday WNYC 5:30 p.m. ‘Tartan Melodies” 
(Flora Shennan) 
WNYC 8:30 p.m. ‘“Folksongs Series” 
(different nationalities) 
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Thursday WNYC 5:45 p.m. “Folk Songs for the Seven Mil- 
lion” (Elaine Lambert 
Lewis) 
WEAF 11:30 p.m. “Music of the New World” 
Friday WQXR 9:15 p.m. Tom Scott 
Saturday WMCA 2:03 p.m. Josef Marais (transcribed) 
WJZ 8:00 p.m. ‘Early American Dance Music” 
WEAF 10:30 p.m. “Grand Ole Opry” 

Many other programs of interest appear without a fixed sched- 
ule. Listeners might also watch out for the following names: John 
and Lucy Allison, Denver Darling, Frieda Dova, Richard Dyer- 
Bennett, Tom Glazer, Woody Guthrie, Tony Kraber, Huddie Led- 
better (Lead Belly), Frank Luther, John Jacob Niles, Andrew 
Rowan Sommers, Sonny Terry, and Josh White. 

You-Can’t-Get-Away-From-Folklore Department: At the Brook- 
lyn Public Library’s ‘Poets are People’’ broadcasts (poets are folk- 
lorists too)—Oliver St. John Gogarty, at dinner with The O’Beirne, 
reciting Scots poems and border ballads . . . Padraic Colum talking 
about his folklore collecting in Ireland with Herbert Hughes... 
Langston Hughes on the blues as a folk and art form. WNYC’s 
American Music Festival, held every year from Lincoln’s Birthday 
to Washington’s Birthday, a feature being a series of folk-song 
programs — This year they had the Allisons, Woody Guthrie, Rich- 
ard Dyer-Bennett, Elaine Lambert Lewis, Tony Kraber, Josh 
White, and Andrew Rowan Sommers... Favorite pieces, ‘I Wish 
I Was Single,” “Shule Agra,” “Lass with the Delicate Air,” “Mary 
Hamilton.” 

CONCERTS: At the Folklore Conference of March 10, organ- 
ized by Norman Studer — Alan Lomax, Sonny Terry, the Jefferson 
Chorus... George Edwards of Roscoe, New York, sang Catskill 
folksongs, among them “I Walk the Road Again” (Note to Alan 
Lomax: The tune is one of the most common Irish folk tunes, 
perhaps best known as “Patrick Sheehan,” but used for many Irish 
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and English ballads). Tom Glazer and the Thomas Negro Com- 
posers Study Group at the Brooklyn Institute on March 11—Glazer 
does radio folk singing (NBC, CBS, BBC), records for the Asch 
Company, is an alumnus of the Library of Congress, sang at the 
White House, is now teaching and working on a book on folk-song 
accompaniment for the gee-tar (a much-needed book, I might add, 
on the basis of inquiries in my own fan mail). Has John Cosgrove 
any ideas of publishing his own guitar system? ... The Thomas 
Group at its best in nonarranged, traditional spirituals, sung sans 
notes. Richard Dyer-Bennett due at Town Hall again on April 1. 

Compared notes with Elizabeth Burchenal of the Folk Arts 
Center on current dearth of folk-singing groups in N.Y.C. Or 
where are they hiding? David Hahn’s Midtown Folk Dance Group 
is about to go in for singing again. The Chorale de France carries 
on; ditto Songs and Dances on East Eighteenth Street. Know of 
any others? Send details to me at the Brooklyn Public Library. 

The O’Beirne’s lecture to the Fort Green D.A.R. on American 
war songs tied in with the D.A.R. music program — which has 
turned up several folk songs, “Granny the Whale” (War of 1812 
song) being none other than “Granuaile,” one of the symbolic 
names for Ireland. Donald A. Shelley spoke on Pennsylvania Folk 
Art at the New-York Historical Society, March 18, at the preview 
of the reinstalled American Folk Arts Gallery. McGuiness of the 
Hobo News, speaking informally to a group of associates, but 
speaking nevertheless ex cathedra (ex sofa), said “hobo” came from 
an old term, “hoe boys,” used for migrant farm workers in the 
nineteenth century, who arrived looking for work with their 
bundles tied on hoes. Ruth Rubin’s lectures on Jewish folk song, 
and the songs themselves in the new Asch album, are well worth 
noting. # 








BOOK REVIEW 


Lore of an Adirondack County. By Edith E. Cutting. Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Press, 1944. Pp. 86. $1.00. 


ORE OF AN ADIRONDACK COUNTY by Edith E. Cutting 
is the first volume in the series to be known as Cornell Studies 
in American History, Literature, and Folklore. If the succeeding 
books live up to the standard set by Miss Cutting, they will be 
a valuable contribution to the recorded cultural life of our country. 
Miss Cutting is a native of Lewis, Essex County, the Adiron- 
dack county in question, and was one of Professor ‘Thompson’s 
promising students at New York State College for Teachers at 
Albany. While still an undergraduate, she began setting down the 
songs, ballads, and bits of folklore familiar to her own family, the 
members of which seem to have been not only sympathetic but 
actively co-operative. Ballad singing apparently was one of the 
domestic pleasures. 

She was fortunate in having several elderly relatives who had 
worked in the lumber woods in the days of Bob Scripture, Orlando 
Beede, and such lumbermen. And she was doubly fortunate in 
being a “native,” for if she had belonged to the “summer people” 
or had been a “down-country” folklorist bent on what Professor 
Thompson calls ‘“‘footnoting,” I doubt very much whether she 
could have produced the content or could have absorbed the color 
and the nuances which make Lore of an Adirondack County such 
delightful reading up here. The neighbors also were helpful, so 
that by 1942 Miss Cutting had acquired a fine background of Essex 
County folklore. 

This county is one of the larger ones of New York State, but 
because of its rugged contour (some enterprising souls have figured 
that if it were ironed out it might be five times its present size) 
it is very sparsely settled. Had Miss Cutting “spread herself thin” 
over this entire area and had she included some sixty miles or so 
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of shoreline along Lake Champlain, her material would have 
suffered. As it is she has worked out unpretentiously from her 
home in Lewis, with the result that Lore of an Adirondack County 
is a happy achievement. 

The book touches on the family which made it possible; the 
lumber woods, which have changed considerably since Uncle Kell’s 
time; the anecdotes and tall tales, beloved of all except the literal- 
minded; hidden treasure; weather lore; proverbial sayings; games 
of local origin; the supernatural; and ballads and songs. 

Due deference is paid to Essex County’s strong man and Miss 
Cutting’s near neighbor, Joe Call, the Lewis Giant; also to Old 
Papineau whose horse sported a moose hide te cover his bony 
skeleton. Hidden-treasure tales are fairly numerous in these parts, 
and those associated with Saddle Mountain and Mount Discovery 
have been preserved. The author’s weather lore, proverbial say- 
ings, and games are as much a part of Essex County as the County 
Seat at E’town! 

In the section devoted to ballads and songs, not only has Miss 
Cutting recorded those indigenous to the soil such as “Allen’s Bear- 
Fight up in Keene,” “The Noble Lads of Canada,” and “The Coot 
Hill Bedbugs,” but she is folklorist enough to have recognized and 
identified the local versions of a number of the Child ballads. 
These should be a proper swab in the direction of those lovers of 
“footnoting.” 

As for the rest of us, Lore of an Adirondack County is the sort 
of compilation that improves with the third and fourth reading — 
and then preferably aloud, for who can forget Joe Call or: 

“Oh, God,” he cried in deep despair, 
“If you don’t help me, don’t help the bear!” 

My great hope is that someone will do for the lake-shore towns 
what Miss Cutting has done for the “uphi’sted” area of Essex 
County. 

Port Henry, New York C. ELEANOR HALL 














FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS 
AN ELEVENTH-GRADE UNIT 


By JEAN B. DUSENBURY 


NY YORKER who has taught school knows that there comes 

a time when you exhaust the textbooks, spring is in the 

air, and it’s six of one and a half-dozen of the other as 

to who is more restless, teacher or students. You feel that a shot 
in all arms concerned is necessary — but what? Try folklore! 

This is not a new suggestion, nor are declared folklorists the 
only ones who have tried it and can try it. Almost every teacher 
. Of English has touched folklore in teaching myths and legends, 
Ivanhoe, Silas Marner, The House of the Seven Gables, Macbeth, 
Julius Caesar, the poetry of Carl Sandburg and Stephen Vincent 
Benét, and so on. The list is endless, for wherever our students 
read of a folkway like the charm under Katie Nolan’s bed during 
her child’s birth, a family curse like the Pyncheons’, a prophecy 
like the witches’ in Macbeth, they have met folklore, and they 
should know it. 

As a result of my experience with an eleventh-grade class in 
the Saugerties High School, Saugerties, New York, in 1944, I 
believe that teaching an awareness of folklore is not only neces- 
sary but natural if instances of folklore in classic and contempo- 
rary literature are to be appreciated by the secondary-school stu- 
dent. To illustrate: As the students and I laid the groundwork for 
their study of American literature, I stew them become more inter- 
ested in ferreting out the details of the Salem witchcraft trials than 
in doing any other research on Colonial backgrounds. This same 
interest was aroused and a need for teaching a unit on folklore 
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again was felt when they met Hamlet, senior, the Pyncheons and 
the Maules, and John Brown. Many of the students saw the movies, 
All That Money Can Buy (the screen adaptation of Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét’s “The Devil and Daniel Webster’) and Thorne 
Smith’s J Married a Witch. Many of them listened to the series of 
programs from WGY called “Your Home Town.” In trying to 
answer their questions or to assist in directing discussion of these 
experiences, I again felt that my students needed a personal ac- 
quaintance with folklore. 

There were other reasons for deciding to teach a unit on folk- 
lore; one of these was to give a feeling of the joy of discovery to 
those who had found little to interest them in many of the master- 
pieces studied before. I felt that every child would find some pleas- 
ure in all the material studied. A unit of work which gave credit 
for friendliness and footwork, as well as for improvement in the 
skills and development usually associated with English, would 
brighten the attitude toward English of these less interested stu- 
dents and thereby encourage better work from them in the future, 
provided some folklore tie-up could be shown. Another reason for 
teaching folklore lay in the awareness of folk culture I knew would 
be left in each child. Appreciation of the folklore met in their daily 
lives would last beyond their school days, enriching their personali- 
ties and making their attitude toward strangers interested and 
expectant. 

To prepare textual material for the unit was the greatest prob- 
lem faced. Dr. Ben Botkin’s Treasury of American Folklore was 
not published until the month following the teaching of the unit, 
and the school could not afford a class set of Professor Thompson’s 
Body, Boots and Britches. Therefore, I cut down the notebook 
which I had prepared while taking an undergradaute course in 
American Folk-Literature to an outline of what I thought could 
be handled by the class in three weeks. This outline was set up so 
as to leave space for the student to add whatever examples, expla- 
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nations, and contributions might be made by his fellows from day 
to day. A bibliography of books made available by the State Library 
was added, as were several sheets of folksong verses. All this was 
mimeographed, and copies were given to each child. 

Our next problem was how to collect and record our findings. 
(Let it be stated here that there is little success to be found in a 
unit of this type if it is done when the country roads are impass- 
able.) The necessity for getting down the informant’s name, ad- 
dress, background, and exact speech was emphasized. This was 
fairly easy to accomplish, once the student had found a person who 
could tell him tales and other lore, but, they asked, “How do you 
start?” 

This query was based, as all beginning collectors know, on one 
part ignorance to two parts shyness. The latter was overcome by 
the interest the students had in the unit; and the reports which 
first one, then another, made encouraged the rest. As the students 
had become somewhat familiar with witchcraft, the first section of 
the textual outline dealt with the supernatural. Filling this in 
reawakened the interest previously mentioned. Before a day had 
passed the students wanted to know how they were to be marked 
on the material they found. Accordingly, the class made out a 
scoring scheme. Since by this time they regarded themselves as 
prospective possessors of folklore, they decided that by the law of 
supply and demand, ghostlore should receive the largest number 
of points. To get an “A,” one would have to collect 175 points of 
lore; 100 points was regarded as a “fair’’ or “C’’ score. The scoring 
scheme was as follows: ghostlore, 15 points; Saugerties lore, 12 
points; Ulster County lore, 10 points; written reports on reading, 
about | point an item. 

Of course, all the barriers of shyness were not immediately 
overcome. It was easy to show the class that interviewing was not 
the only way to collect folklore because some of them lived in old 
houses, descriptions of which were more than welcome; some had 
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relatives from the old country whose tales the children knew by | 
heart; some knew of local landmarks, descriptions of which often 
differed. All of these instances showed a need for investigation and 
accurate recording. 

The types of folklore outlined, discussed, and collected in- 
cluded, besides the two already mentioned (witchcraft and ghost- 
lore), weather, marriage, and birth lore, work songs, folk heroes 
and tall tales, spirituals, cowboy and nonsense songs, and Jewish 
and Negro lore. Place names of the districts sending children to 
the high school were also discussed. Glasco, which newcomers al- 
most.always misspelled, giving it a Scotch flavor, turned out to be 
a corruption of glass company, some of these having flourished 
there at one time. (Only a stranger could have spelled it Glasgow, 
because the inhabitants are all of Italian extraction.) 

If the unit could be said to have ended, an objective test pro- 
vided the conclusion. The results were good, though some unusual 
“folklore” was reported therein, as the following shows: Miss J. C., 
in answering the question, “What is the origin of the best-man 
custom at a wedding?”’ said, ‘If the bridegroom won't do, the best 
man will.” 

The account of this unit would not be complete if I did not 
express my appreciation for the help of Miss Dorothy Eastwood, 
the school librarian, whose guidance in selecting and collecting 
books for the unit was invaluable. 

Here are two tales that were collected by students in the class. 
Evelyn Florio said that this story was told her by her mother, who 
learned it from Evelyn’s grandfather :— 

“In my father’s town there was a store that used to sell straw 
mats. It was the only one in the whole town that did. An old 
woman had a mania for stealing them. One day, long after the 
old woman had died, the storekeeper, going into the cellar, saw 
her sitting on the cellar steps. She was all wrapped up in the mats 
that she had stolen. The woman began to scream, and then dis- 
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appeared, never to return.” 

William Swart collected this story from Mr. Raymond Delanoy 
of Saugerties:— 

“Almost directly across the Hudson from Malden, two old 
maids lived in a mansion. One of them was crippled and had to 
move about in a wheel chair. She was always being waited upon by 
the other woman. When the latter died, the cripple lived alone, 
and, in order to get from the bottom floor to the top floor, she had 
an elevator put in the house. Every night at twelve-thirty she would 
go upstairs by way of the elevator. People say that after she died 
a mysterious thing happened in that house. Every night at twelve- 
thirty that elevator would go up by itself.” = 


FOLKLORE COLLECTIONS 
VASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


By KENNETH WIGGINS PORTER 


I 


ITLE: Mid-Hudson Song and Verse, transcribed and edited 

by Constance Varney Ring and others. 

Owner: Miss Martha W. Beckwith, Research Professor Emeri- 
tus on the Folklore Foundation, Vassar College. 

Place of deposit and custodian: Librarian’s office, Vassar Col- 
lege; Miss Fanny Borden, Librarian. 

Restrictions: Publication arranged for by American Folklore 
Society. 

Description: Book manuscript of 178 typewritten pages, with 
foreword by President H. N. MacCracken, Vassar College. The 
contents were gathered in 1920-1930 by members of the college 
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folklore class from natives or old residents of Dutchess, Ulster, and 
Columbia counties, the tunes being noted down on the spot or 
“reproduced from a phonograph record on an old style Victrola,” 
principally by Constance Varney Ring, Vassar, '21; the Dutch 
songs and a few others were taken by Harriet Stocking, Vassar, '26. 

The manuscript is divided into the following sections, the 
number of items under each being given in parentheses: ballads 
introduced from England (7); ballads composed in America (11); 
songs introduced from England (14); songs introduced from Hol- 
land (4); songs of American origin (22); games of English origin 
(6); games of American origin (3); supplementary songs, unedited 
(8); patriotic songs (6); fragments—Dutch, patriotic, nonsense, and 
local rhymes and satirical songs (5). 

Tunes are given, when they exist and are known. Collectors 
and sources are listed, as are references to printed versions when 
they are known. 

Most of the ballads, songs, games, and rhymes seem fairly fa- 
miliar. The most nearly unique are the campaign songs and the 
local and satirical rhymes. 


II 


Title: Sociology of East Fishkill, Beekman, and Pawling, Dut- 
chess County, New York. 

Collector: Mr. Byron Ballard. 

Owner: State of New York, Federal Writers’ Project. 

Custodian: Miss Genieve Lamson, Assistant Professor of Geog- 
raphy, Vassar College; Blodgett 21. 

Description: Mr. Ballard has included in his discussion of the 
“sociology” of the rural regions in the vicinity of the towns above- 
mentioned a number of folklore items. The number of typewritten 
pages devoted to each subject is given in parentheses after the 
topics, which follow: superstitions and folkways, which treat of 
animals, bad-luck signs, murders, etc. (4); dialect (8); feast days 
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(4); humor and recreation (11); food and drink (5); death customs 
(7); music and dances, of which titles only are given (6); and “The 
Gore,” which includes some stories about Indians and intermarri- 
age with Indians (15). 

[This is the first of a series of short articles describing collections of 
folklore now in existence in New York State.— Eprror] z 


Weulher Love 


SPRING QUARTER 


ComMPILED BY AUDREY BOUGHTON 


6 haw FOLKLORE ARCHIVES at State College for Teachers, Albany, 
contain twelve to fifteen hundred items of weather lore. The 
following samples concern the spring quarter. The collector and 
usually the county are indicated. 


PREDICTIONS OF RAIN 


1. When the robin yells “three days,” rain is coming. (Olive Forbes 
— Dutchess) 


2. When the earth worms make mounds of dirt, it is a sign of rain. 
(Olive Forbes — Dutchess) 


3. A cold wet May 

Will fill your barns 

With grain and hay. (Margaret Park — Orange) 
4. If it rains on Easter Sunday, it will rain seven Sundays following. 
(Eldora Wien — Columbia) 


5. A dry May and a wet June 
Makes the farmer whistle a merry tune. (Ann Harrigon — 
Franklin) 
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6. When it rains on Good Friday, the rest of the spring won’t do the 
crops any good. (Shirley Hartz — Sullivan) 


7. The height above the water line of a beaver dam determines the 
amount of rainfall during the spring. (Helen Snook — Rensselaer) 
8. If it rains on Ascension Thursday, which comes forty days after 
Easter, it will rain for forty days. (Louise C. Welch — Albany) 
9. If the robin puts his nest near the trunk of a tree, there will be 
a wet spring. (Emily Herlihy — Onondaga) 
10. If the Oak is out before the Ash, 

You can be sure there’ll be a splash. (Jean Whitney — Herkimer) 
11. When the cows lie down in the field, it is a sign of rain. (M. Lima 
Culver) 
12. If, early in the morning, you see cobwebs formed by dew on the 
grass, it is sure to rain. (Howard G. Bogart — Schoharie) 


13. When the leaves on trees turn up their under sides, it will rain. 
(Howard G. Bogart — Schoharie) 


OTHER PREDICTIONS 
14. When there are many peeping frogs in the spring, there will be 
a dry year. (Arthur F. Mann) 
15. If Spring begins between midnight and morning, the spring will 
be mild. (Shirley Hartz — Sullivan) 
16. An early Easter means an early spring. 
A late Easter means a late Spring. (Elizabeth Williams— Orange) 


17. When there is fair weather on Palm Sunday, there will be fair 
weather on Easter. (Nellie Glod — Oneida) 


18. When robins build their nests low, there will be a windy summer. 
(Helen Rhode — Montgomery) 


19. If the wind is in the south when the sun crosses the line in March, 
there will be mild weather. (Beverly Link — Rensselaer) 

20. If the wind is in the north when the sun crosses the line on 
March 21, there will be a good corn crop. If it is in the south, there 
will be a poor corn crop. (Beverly Link — Rensselaer) 


21. Thunder in the spring means cold weather. (Claire Crump — 
Herkimer) 
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MISCELLANEOUS SAYINGS 


22. A peck of March dust is worth a king’s ransom. (Margaret Park— 
Orange) 


23. Peepers have to freeze up three times before spring comes. (Helen 
Lasher — Delaware) 


24. A windy March and a rainy April make a beautiful May. (Ellis 
Eaton — Oswego) 


25. Geese flying north signify spring. (Jacobs and Pflege — Greene) 


26. I'd rather see the devil than a March robin. (Catherine M. Smith 
— Schoharie) 


27. Let your cows out at the first full moon in May. (Helen Walsh — 
Steuben) 


28. When the trees begin to bloom, the weather becomes cold. (Helen 
Fritz — Albany) 


29. If you find anthills, it’s a sign of fair weather. (M. Lima Culver) 


30. For every night it doesn’t freeze in March, it will freeze in May. 
(Helen Rhode — Montgomery) = 








= aa an 


WwW. is 1T that New York Ciiy children dress up in costumes 
and beg for pennies and sweets on Thanksgiving Day, while 
this activity is confined to Hallowe’en in the rest of the State? 


How widespread among children is the tradition that brownies 
leave Valentines at the door? It was believed by Albany youngsters 
thirty years ago. 


Is Pinkster still celebrated in any fashion in the Hudson, 
Mohawk, and Schoharie valleys? How? 


Where are the bones of Chief Red Jacket? 


Are there in existence any diaries of members of the old Ebe- 
nezer community in Erie County? 


The question about shivarees, hornings, and skimbletons 
evoked a number of replies. Professor Harold Wentworth calls to 
our attention his extensive notations on the subject in his Ameri- 
can Dialect Dictionary, which we have decided no folklore editor 
can be without. Janice Neal, whose article on Otsego County lore 
we will publish during the year, reports that horning still survives 
in her county, but, she says, “the real fun has gone and, instead, 
the horning is used to express disapproval or sarcasm. For in- 
stance, if a couple has parted and one marries again, the horning 
has been used.” This will remind some of you of the horning in 
Hardy's Mayor of Casterbridge and raise the question whether 
there may not be two customs here—one satiric, one entirely good- 
natured—deriving from different traditions, perhaps from different 
European cultures. The Hudson Valley counties tend to call these 
affairs “skimbletons” or “skimmeltons,” but they are “hornings” 
in other parts of the State. Wentworth’s Dictionary indicates the 
following synonyms: shivaree, belling, horning, callathump, calla- 
thumpian, skim(m)elton, tin-kettling, and bull-banding. = 








The Aulbors 


R. Moritz JAGENDORF leads a double life: part of the time he 
D is a very successful dentist in New York City; part of the time 
(whatever he can steal from dentistry) he writes juveniles, twenty 
of which have been published. Whatever hours are left in his life 
he spends farming in Putnam County. He was one of the enthusi- 
astic charter members of the New York Folklore Society. The 
“Darling” article was read to the New York Historical Association 
on October 6, 1944, the day the Folklore Society was founded: 
it is to form the first chapter of a forthcoming book of John 
Darling tales. 


Eleanor Hayeslip has been a right-hand man (if she will pardon 
the gender) to the Editor in his recent reorganization of the Folk- 
lore Archives at State College, Albany. She has been one of our 
student leaders at the College and expects to be teaching next year 
in Warrensburg. 


Margaret Flanagan, who teaches in the Mildred Elly School in 
Albany, did a master’s thesis in 1939 on “The Folklore of Allegany 
County” under the direction of Professor Harold W. Thompson. 
Another of Professor Thompson's students, but this time at Cor- 
nell, is Thomas Vincent Maloney of Buffalo. Professor William 
Marion Miller is in the Department of Romance Languages, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Sylvia Trop, Helen Burczak, 
and Genevieve Smithling found their contributions on their folk- 
lore field trips last fall for the course in American folklore at State 
College. Miss Lesley Brower, for many years the owner of Merry- 
men’s Tavern at Knox, is now the Manager of Women’s Residence 
Halls, State College. Like Miss Hayeslip, Audrey Boughton has 
been working on the reorganization of the Folklore Archives. 

C. Eleanor Hall is the compiler of the charming pictorial 
“Romance Map of the Northern Gateway” and is our idea of the 
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right person to review a good book about the Adirondacks. Jean 
B. Dusenbury’s ‘Folklore in the Schools’ begins a department 
devoted to the use of folklore by teachers; Miss Dusenbury is now 
a critic teacher at the Milne School in Albany. Professor Kenneth 
Wiggins Porter of the Vassar College History Department is a dis- 
tinguished poet and historian whose “The Business Man in Ameri- 
can Folklore” appeared in the November, 1944, Bulletin of the 
Business Historical Society and deserves wide reading. Elaine 
Lambert Lewis, Vice-President of the Society, directs the WNYC 
radio program, “Folksongs for the Seven Million,” which she de- 
scribed in our February issue. # 
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